THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
Empire, and the whole range of Education, culminating as it
did in the stodium generate or University. Everything turned
on the harmonious co-operation of these three instruments of
civilization, and at the centre of the medieval ideal lay always
the vision of this full and unimpaired harmony. The great
periods are those in which the harmony comes somewhere
near to full existence. The dark centuries are those in which
it breaks down. Throughout the thousand years of medieval
history the fortunes of the great ideal wax and wane, flag and
revive. Twice it comes within sight of a real fulfilment, first
in the ninth century under Charlemagne, and then again in
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries under the impetus of the
universal passion for learning. The Carolingian renaissance
was broken in its brief childhood by the inability of Charle-
magne's squalid little descendants to sustain the mighty vision
of a united and purified Church and Empire, which, in some
degree, he had actually achieved. The twelfth-century renais-
sance was finally betrayed by many agents, and chief among
them the greed, the tyranny, and the fatal secular success
of the Roman Curia. Its failure to achieve its more distant
and absolute aims set in motion the stream of cause and
event which, in the supreme revolution of the Reforma-
tion, finally destroyed, once and for all, the vision of the
ordered, civilized, Christian society, building its life on the
medieval synthesis. Yet though the Middle Ages ultimately
failed in that which was their supreme ideal, the ten centuries
of confused, flagging, but still heroic struggle to achieve it,
bequeathed a rich subsidiary legacy. There were the cathe-
drals, the guild system of industry and the institution of the
Just Price, the Papacy, the scholastic philosophy, the urban
communes with their self-government by mayor and cor-
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